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DEDICATION. 



TO THE MEMORY OF MY BROTHER. 



8fiABE of my brother dear! 
Oft, at the silent close of summer day, 

Memory does bring thee near ; 
And often have I sought that hour, to pay 

The tribute of my tear. 

For, if timers yarious tide does roll 
One hour, which, o'er thy gentle soul, 
Could reign, with more of magick pow'r, 

Than ev'ry hour beside. 
It was that sweet, that musing hour 

Of summer's eventide. 
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Not emulous, our friendly skiffs pursued 
The track of life, down childhood's bubbling tide ; 
And passed the flood of boyhood, wild and imde, 
Like partners in the voyage, side by side ; 
But, scarce the rapids of our youth were passed. 
Scarce op'd before us manhood's ocean wide, 
Ere thy fair yessel yielded to the blast. 

Though Heay'n to both did equal loye impart, 
Tet greater gifts were thine, and happier doom, 
A riper genius, and a purer heart, 
A life more yirtuous, and an earlier tomb. 

Oft gentle memory's hand pourtrays 
A thousand scenes of early days ; 
Of boyhood's walks, and shady bow'rs ; 
And youthful sports, and satchel'd hours ; 
And task forgot, and winter night, 
Wasted o'er tale and legend Ught, 



Till ey^ry blast, we dumc^ to bear^ 
Did seem to bring the giaot neior. 

Full oft a tear-drop mem^ borrows, 
liVlien, thus her magick hand displays 
Such simple scenes of former days ; 

And yet that tear-drop is not sorrow's : 
For tears, that flow at sorrow's caD^ 
Are always felt, before they fall. 
But here, when memory brings to Yiew 
Dear early scenes, for ever gone, 
The heart scarce feels how strong, how trob 
The lines by memory's hand are drawn, 
Before, unknown, the tear does part^ 
In tribute fair to memory's art 
And scarce it parts, from natnre'i^store^ 
Before it steals the eyelid o'er ; 
And scarce an instant <^re does stand, 
Before it trembfes on the hand. 
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Thy meteor lamp of poesy, 
That shone with gairish ray^ 

Did lure my heart to follow thee, 
Mid fancy's airy way. 

There have I passed my happiest hours, 

Entwining fancy's fairy flow'rs. 

And thus I now haye wreath'd for thee 

These simple flow'rs, in garland wild, 

This chaplet of my poesy; 

For thou wert fancy's dearest child 

Brother ! to thee, if it were given. 
To leave awhile thy rest in Heaven ; 
If thou couldst weep, thy gentle tear 
Would steal, of Hubert's fate to hear ; 
And pity sure would dim thine eye, 
At Ellen's love and constancy. 
For ne'er a theme thy heart could move, 
Like gentle woman's constant love. 



And 8iire to thee did Heaven impart 
No fickle no inconstant heart 

Dear Spirit ! I haye heard thee say, 
^ If cruel fate should hear away 
Her, who alone my heart can sway, 
Oh ! could that heart again he gay ? 
And could I eyer, eyer hear 
To part this hraid of auburn hair ? 
Though cold her little hands, that made 
And fastened here this auburn braid, 
Her heart, in Heay'n, would loye me still! 
And so, on earth, my heart should proye 
Its tender and its lasting loye ; 
Until, with me, this little hraid. 
Beside her, in the graye, were laid. 
For, when in death my limbs grew chill, 
Sure, none could be of heart unkind, 
^ Sure, none, to constant loye so blind, 
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Whose cruel hand would rudely tear 
Away this braid of auburn hair !".... 

Shade of my brother dear ! 
Oh ! if the chaplet, I have twin'd. 
Be not unworthy bard like thee, 

Then let me dream thee near ; 
And, round thy brows, in fancy, bind 
These wild flow'rs of my poesy ! 

And, if the world seyere 
Do scorn my flow'rets, till they fade. 
And blast the garland I have made ; 
Tet still to thee, in thought, my soul 
Shall rise, aboye the world's control. 
And oft, at close of summer day, 
My heart shall fondly seek to pay 

The tribute of its tear. 



HUBEBT ANB ELLEN. 
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HUBERT AND ELLEN. 



THIS poem eonnttiieet With the addiw of n oU BMB «D a iiaiiser, «1M ii 
•t • mniMl^ radiniDK apM • gmreh oBir irbkh the oU nan ^ 



Wandereb, stay ! 
Kyour gentle heart would know 
Who, beneath the lonely willow, 
Makes the simple stone his pillow, 
And turns, by fits, from deepest wo, 
To laughter gay* 

Wanderer, though, upon his brow? 
Sad despair, and sorrow now, 
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And fitful grie^ and laughter M^ild 
Mark him distraction^s dearest child ; 
And hair and beard, uncouth and long, 
Haye done his manly features wrong ; 
Yet ev'ry deepened furrow there 
Is less the mark of age than care : 
And oft he holds his visage high. 
And oft his dark and feyer'd eye 
The quickening fire of youth betrays, 
And lofty glance of better days. 

But chance you would net dtiga to hear 

Sad pky's gentle tale ; 
For here no knight, with targe and spear, 

Bides, clad in battle mail. 
Nor lady bright, of high degree. 

Is seen in stately tow'r ; 
Nor lordly suitor bows the knee 
To ceurtfy d«nsel, fair amd free, 

Well met, in sylyan bow'r. 
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And chaace to yoa tlie voiU U dear, 
So dear, jou have no hour for sofroir ; 
To heave a sigh, to shed a tear, 
For others' wo : 
And, if your thoughts are sdl for morrow, 
For wwldlj good, for worldly gear, 
'Twere shame, that you the tale should hear ; 
Go, wanderer, go*.- 

Tet stay, and first forgive the wnmg, 

Of speech unkind and slanderous tongue ; 

For pride is high, upon your cheek. 

The dew is in your eye, 
To hear poor crazy Hubert shriek, 

With shriH and piercing cry* 

And now your tears mcNre freely pour, 
While, gazing wHdly o'er the stone, 
HJe marks the letters, one by one, 
And counts them slowly o'er and o'er ; 
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Aad laughs, by fits, and ciies^ 
And mutters to himself alone, 
"^ Here little Ellen lies.'' 

Ah ! gentle wand'rer, 'tis a dreary sight, 
When all the world is hush'd in stillest nighty 
To see poor Hubert steal to Ellen's grave ; 
And read the tablet, by the moon's pale light, 
And utter senseless pray'r, and wildly rave. 
And wring his hands, and shriek with piercing cry, 
And start, to hear the owlet's shrill reply* 

Five summers now have pass'd away. 
Since Ellen slept, beneath the willow ; 
Five summers now have shed their ray. 
Since wretched Hubert, night and day. 
Has made the simple stone his pillow ; 
Reckless of summer's heat and winter's cold. 
And pitying neighbours oft the tale have told. 



How^ when the maniack's life to save. 
They sought the ivretch, at Ellen's graye. 
They found hun, on the tablet low^ 
Brushing away the falling snow. 

Some story of the hapless pair 
Is told, by ev'ry villager ; 
Enough to raise the childish fear, 
The boorish laugh, the thoughtless jeer. 
And gentle maiden's pitying tear. 
And oft 'tb told, by tattling dame, 
When Hubert to the village came, 
And when the lovely Ellen died. 
Who lies, upon the willow's side ; 
And how he plac'd the tablet stone, 
O'er Ellen's grave, with tender care j 
And how his heart would swell, 
When oft he sought the spot alone. 
And scatter'd rose and lily there. 
And how, when scotqw tum'd his bram. 
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He lost his gaUant idr and mien. 
And many other tales beside, 
Of Hubert and his hapless biide, 
The Tillage dame will tell. 

And some t^ere are. 
Who say, that Hubert, on the even, 
Close by herhed, when Ellen died, 
Knelt down, and, weeping at her side, 

Muttered short pray'r ; 
So low, it searcely could be heard ; 
But here and there a louder word 

Was of himself, and crimes, and Heaven, 

Of Ellen, and of sins forgiyen. 
And how, at last, in whisper small, 
Ellen, with tears, forgave him all* 

But it has never been denied, 

That, like a lover true. 
For days and nights, at Ellen's side, 
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Hubert gaz'd o^er her featiueg ptk; 
And, wben her spirits seemed to fail, 

Her band more diosd^ drew ; 
And, wbe% at last, poor Ellen died, 
Sdll Hubert gaafd, and faintly sighed^ 
Tet from bis eye no tear did flow ; 
But, on bis wan and haggard brow^ 
There was so strange md wild a stare. 
That none a second look could bear. . 

But the sad story, save to me, 
Is Teilld, in deepest mystery. 

Poor, crazy Hubert knows me not ! 
And, by that wiM unconscious gaze, 
He tells me not of fonoer days ; 
Nor aught is of remembrance there : 
The frantick look, the yacant stare 
Show, that my features are forgot. 
3 
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Tet, gentle wander, well I know^ 
This wretch, who looks so mean and low. 
Before his senses failed him aught, 
Ne'er turned his hack, on friend or foe. 
And, though it strange may seem to thee. 
Ne'er liy'd more gallant youth than he. 
To wield a sword, to rein a steed. 
In hold assault, or gentle deed. 
A heart more kind, a hand more free 
Ne'er op'd, in friendship's need. 

He was my firiend.....hut, stranger, say. 
Why gaze, upon my locks of grey, 
My humhle garh, my lowly mien. 
And oaken staff, on which I lean ? 
Though I am old, I cannot hrook 
That curious glance and doubting look. 
I said, that Hubert was my friend, 
But never did my heart intend, 
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That I was gallant Hubert's peer, 
liVhen his were honours, wealth, and gear. 
No, stranger, wrong me not in thought, 
Nor will old ]itlwy tell you aught, 
That is in tittle less sincere. 
Than this is crazy Hubert here..**. 
But my poor knees are weak and old. 
Beneath the neighboring elm, 'twere meet. 
To seek the cool sequester'd seat. 
Where better may the tale be told.*.,. 

Hubert was once as dear to me. 
As child, upon a father's knee ; 
For, many a long and tedious year. 

Beyond the waters wild, 
I sery'd his cruel sire, with fear. 

And leam'd to loye the child* 

And, when to manly years he came, 
My loye for Hubert was the same^ 



And, wlien, because lie long vithfitoed 
His father's will, nor gaye his hand, 
Against his heart, for lady's land. 
His cruel sire, in stubborn mood, 
On hapless Hubert elos'd his door. 
And robb'd of all his hopes ; be sure, 
Old Ediry^s )ieart could ill endure 
Such cruel fate, but lor'd him more* 
It was an heavy time indeed, 

Such sad mishap to know; 
For then his wretched heart did bleed, 

For hapless Ellen's wo : 
And sorrow clouded o'er his brow, 
And sad repentant tears did flow. 

For, though he was as fair, and free. 
And kind, as gaUwut youth could be. 
In all beside, and ne'er delay'd 
His hand, when pity dbdm'd his aid ; 
Yet, on his soul, a fatal Uot 
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Is deejay dy'd, go dark a stain 

Shall long, mth Hubert's name, remain, 

When ^nretched EUen is forgot : 

Becorded, in the page of Heayen, 

Never, perhaps, to he forgiyen. 

Ah ! wand'rer, it did strangely seem. 
That aU his senses ivildly ran, 
When tender maiden was his theme. 
Then Hubert seemed an altered nian ; 
light was his mood, as morning dream* 
High his heart could beat, in pleasure. 
Careless of the tears of morrow; 
lightly could he seize the treasure, 
Beckless of a maiden's sorrow. 

And oft, upon the modest eye, 
Hubert would bend his eye of blue. 
And talk of love, and seem so true. 
In ev'ry word, in ev'ry sigh ; 
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That simple maid could never dream, 

That Hubert fake would proye. 
And, if^ upon his features fair, 
She looked, for wily falsehood there, 
Such glance the maiden well might rue, 
On face, that beam'd so fair and true ; 
Where ev'ry gentle look did seem 
To tell, di naught but love. 

For, though his bold and piercing eye, 
And gallant form, and bearing high. 
And haughty look, and darkening glance. 
That stayM half way the rude advance, 
Made those, who knew him not, conclude. 
That love was ne^er for Hubert^s mood ; 
Yet none more suply bow'd the knee. 
And none could heave more tender sigh. 
And none more kindly glanced an eye, 
On gentle lady fair, than he. 
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Then simple maid did sure belieye, 
That Hubert's smile could ne'er deceiye ; 
Till, in some sad and lone retreat, 
With tears, and sighs, and wan despair, 
And all but loye and Hubert there. 
The wretch would seek sequestered seat, 
And mourn, unheard, her sorrows o'er : 
Till tears, at length, would cease to flow, 
And sighs would yield to silent wo ; 
And then, with fainting look and wild, 
Clasp to her breast her naked child, 
And close her eyes, to weep no more.... 

Time fast has flown, since Ellen smil'd. 
Where, in a yale, beside the wood. 
Old Edgar's lonely cottage stood ; 
Poor, widow'd Mary's only child. 
For Edgar neyer liv'd to know 
Of Ellen's hapless doom ; 
And, ere the days of Ellen's wo, 
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Thrice did the summer flow'ret grow, 
And thrice cold winter's bliust did blow. 
On Edgar's h>wly tomb. 

Amid the Talley lone, 
tVheM fiiot of mortel seldom etme, 
liy'd EUea and the i^ed dame, 

In selitade, unknown. 
And, when old Edgar droop'd and died, 
Poor Mary^s wants were stiU supplied, 

By tender Ellen's care. 

At early dawn, her little feet 
The dew, firom off the pathway, beat, 
And water, from the brook, she drew : 
Ajid oft she phick'd the flow'r, that grew, 

Upon the margin fair ; 
And, still while poor old Mary slept, 
Smiling, towards her pillow crept, 

And gently plac'd it there. 
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Then sflent wcmld ske Wfttcfa, die while^ 
Her fond surprise and waklung smile. 

Next, with kind look and idlfing haste^ 
She brought her mother's slight repast. 
Then, o'er her neek^ her kerchief threw ; 
Full well the signtd Carlo knew, 
And, to the door, impatient flew^ 

Oft did he cast alternate look. 
From Ellen, to the IttHe nook. 
Where high the birchen basket hung. 
Ere, from its place, she gaily took, 
And careless, on her finger, swung. 

And, o'er her auburn gaj, 
Before she had her gipsy tied. 
That did, at best, but poorly hide 
Her fairy face and floating pride ; 

4 
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His frequent bark would loudly chide 
Her ling'ring step's delay. 

Scarce^ on the string, she placed her hand, 
Ere Carlo would in silence stand, 
With forward head, and upward ear, 
The sound of lifting latch to hear ; 
And body back, and foot before, 
And eye, intent, upon the door. 
And EUen scarce the bobbin drew, 
Ere, o'er the threshold, Carlo flew. 
And swiftly shot along the lawn, 
With eagle's speed ; nor had she more 
Than dropp'd the latch, and clos'd the door. 
Ere Carlo down the hill had gone. 
And, scarce she left the threshold stone. 
Ere he had swam the brook below. 
And climb'd the cliff, and, on its brow, 
Paus'd, and look'd back, on Ellen's way, 
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Shook, from his locks, the water spraj, 
And harked again, to chide delay. 

And, when, with lily foot, unshod, 
Across the shallow brook, she trod, 
Again he sped, for then he knew 
The path, that Ellen would pursue. 
And, when she gained the ridge's height. 
Carlo was fairly out of sight 

And thus, with health and sweet content. 
Fair Ellen passed her early hours. 
Nor yet e'er op'd her eyes, on sorrow j 
Saye once, but long those tears had dried ; 
'Twas, when her father, Edgar, died. 

And thus, with basket at her side^ 

Carlo and little Ellen went. 

In search of herbs, and fruits, and flow'rs ; 



And^ homewaid, with the little atore^ 
At eTen> sought the cottage door. 
Then, to the village, on the morrow, 
Carlo and Uttle BUen came, 
And sold them, to the village darne^ 

With slower step, then Carlo trod. 
And proudly sought the village road ; 
For well he construed, what did mean 
The decent plaid and bonnet green. 

It was a pleasant thing, to see 
Ellen, at even^ merrilj, 
When length^mng shadows, o'er the lea, 
Call'd home the ploughman wearily ; 
Tripping, with lightsome steps, along. 
While, half untied, hw bonnet hung ; 
And Carlo, marching close before^ 
With lifted head, the basket bore^ 



And tralj it was fair, to see 
Old Mary's kind and greeting smilQ, 
That more than paid for Ellen's toil. 
And, when her litde gadns she show'd^ 
And laid upon her mothw^a knee> 
And smiling, said, ^ Mis all for thee ;'^ 
The tear, down Mary's eheek, that ftow^ 
To EUen'a heart was far more dear. 
Than worids af wealth and eostly gear« 

Oft haye I seen fair Ellen come, 

With Carlo, to the eottage hcone ; 

For oft did Huhert speed me tliwe. 

And Mary oft wonld torn aside^ 

And wipe away the trickUng tear. 

Then would she say, that I must bear 

Kind thanks, fear goitle Huhnt's dheer ; 

And tell him, that, at eventide, 

Ellen, her litde hed beside. 

Would clasp her hands, for him, in prayer ; 
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While EUen, with a smile, replied 
To all his greeting fair. 

Ah ! nothing did I know, of all, 
That little Ellen would hefall. 
For, when, with kindly seeming care^ 
Hubert would often send me there. 
His words were all so mild and fair. 
That, in his look, I eould not read 
Of aught, but poor, old Mary's need. 

And, when at first, he told the tale, 
Of Mary's eottage, in the rale. 
He passed the matter lightly o'er ; 
How, in the glade, some days before, 
Fatigu'd, with yain pursuit of game. 
He haply to the cottage came. 
Then did he kindly bid me go. 
Of poor, old Mary's health to know $ 
And, if I saw a maiden there, 
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With hazel eye and auburn hair^ 
From him, to speak the damsel fair. 

Tet, in his face, that beam'd, the while, 
Was nought, but pity^s gentle smile. 

Thus time had swiftly passed away, 
Since first my feet, at close of day. 
Rested, in Mary's humble yale ; 
And after, oft, at even, trod, 
Along the wonted yiUage road, 
And down the lonely dale ; 
Whene'er, in seeming pity's need, - 
Hubert would bid me thither speed. 

At length, less eager Hubert seem'd, 
Of poor, old Mary's weal to know j 
And scarce, at last, he lent an ear, 
Of all her gentle speech to hear. 
And, when I told of Mary's tear, 
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No smile^ upon his face, there be«m% 
But more of sadnegs rested there. 

And, when, as Mary bade me bear, 

I said, that oft, at eventide^ 

Ellen, her little bed beside. 

Would clasp her hands, for him, in prayer ; 

There came a cloud, upon his brow. 

Bursting, in drops of heayiest wo. 

I marvelled much, but understood 

Ifo cause, for Hubert^s ehangmg mood. 

Yet more he derer bade me go. 

To Mary^s humble cot ; 
And long neglect did plainly show. 
That poor, old Mary was forgot. 

And, when but, stranger, gently bear 

The weakness of an old man's tear : 

It is the tribute, mem'ry pays, 

To scenes of youth and happier days. 
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Crenlle stranger, haye you nerer, 
Musing, upon jour lonely pillow, 
Giyen a sweet, a silent hour, 
To mem'ry dear ? 
Whose liring wand, with magick pow'r, 
Can bring so near 
Your native land, beyond the billow ; 

And show so clear 
Dear early scenes, that time would seyer ; 
And paint the friend, now sunk foreyer, 
AVith hand so true. 
That long lost friend, and distant home, 
And scenes of youth before you come, . 
In present yiew ? 

If such an hour you neyer knew, 
Ah, then indeed you ne^er can know. 
Why, down my cheek, this tear does flow. 
When, on my memory rushing, come 
5 
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DearthoQghts of Mary's humble home* 
The peaceful look, the greeting smile, 
The brook, and hill, i»id hawthorn green, 
That grew, beside the lowly cell, 
And Ellen's gentle voice, and mien 
My poor old heart with sorrow swell. 
And of its kindest tears beguile. 

Oh ! coiild I see that smile once more, 
And Ellen, at the cottage door. 
And crazy Hubert's madness o'er ; 
Old Edwy then would gladly die. 
While tears bedew'd his closing eye 

Stranger, forgiye me for the wrong, 
My heart has been indulged too long. 

But now my tears are o'er j 
And now my yoice again is strong, 

And I will tell you more. 
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I said, i^bst Hubert ne'er again 

Spake more, of Mary's humble cot 

Tet did my fondness still remain ; 

For, I had been so often there, 

Ere the chill blast and winter wild 

Had laid the little woodland bare. 

That I had often wished to know, 

How looked the hawthorn^ 'neath the snow* 

And Ellen seem'd to me a child, 

For she was rery kind to me, 

And oft she sat, upon my knee ; 

And then her looks were all so mild, 

When, on my poor old face, she smil'd* 

Tet the slight hint did always fail, 
Which oft I tried, on Hubert's ear j 
Thinking his kind returning care 
Again would bid me seek the yale. 
And when, at last, my words were bold, 
Of long ne^ect, and winter's cold, 
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And Marf , feeble, poor, and old ; 
No pleasure in his eye did seem, 
And sooa lie sought for lighter theme ; 
And briskly turned my suit away, 
Bidding me wait some future day. 

At length, my feet, unbidden, trod 
Once more, toward the little wood, 
Where Mary's simple cottage stood. 
Musing, along the lonely road, 
On Hubert's strange and alter'd mood. 

And, though 'twere marvel all to me, 
And long neglect, and alter'd look, 
And ear, unwilling, when I spoke 
Of Mary, argu'd mystery j 
Tet, if my way'ring light surmise 
Bid rest, on Ellen's haze} eyes, 
And loYcly face, and auburn hair. 
It scarce an instant rested there. 
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As weary falcon rests bis feet, 
On branch, too feeble for bis weigbt ; 
And, scarcely cow'rs bis wing to light, 
Ere be again has ta'en bis flight 

Pull in my mind, came ev'ry word. 
That Hubert said of Mary's need ; 
Mention of Ellen, seldom beard ; 
And firesh bis smile of pity came ; 
And bis kind heart and generous deed 
Did put my slanderous thought to shame. 

Thus did my thoughts beguile the way, 
Till deepening shades of eY^ning grey 
Had fled, before the gloom of night. 
And, distant now, the ^imm^ring ray, 

From Mary's cottage, shone ; 
It cheer'd my heart, my steps more light 

Fass'd o'er the yaUey lone ; 
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And now thej climb'd the little hiU^ 
And gained the llireahold stone..*. 

Mj heart misgave ; that sudden chilly 
That ran my brow so swiftly o'er, 
When first I op'd the cottage door, 
Did seem die harbinger of wo. 
And Carlo, on the cottage floor, 
Crouching, in seeming sorrow, low, 
Whose eager bark was wont before 
To charge me briskly, at the door. 
Bid half confirm my fears of ill. 

Witili rajdd turn, my eyes surveyed 
The cotti^ o'er, and then, with care, 
Searched ey'ry nook for Ellen round ; 
Scarce ^ance at Mary once they made. 
Expectant, still my willing ear 
listened, the welcome voice to hear^ 
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In yain, I waited far the sound, 
In yain^ I sought for £31en there. 

And when, with eager glance, at first, 
On Mary^s ejes, mj own were bent, 
Her look my very heart did burst, 
For pity, to my soul it went 
On face of flesh and Uood, I ween, 
Such look before was never seen. 

Though I haye mark'd the sorrow flow, 
Down the pale cheek of sad dismay ; 
Such calm despair, such silent wo, 
As reign'd, o'er ey'ry feature then^ 
Though, in my mind, I see it now, 
Sure I shall neyer see agen, 
In mortal sight, on mortal brow. 
Such piteous look will surely go. 
With mem'ry, to my dying day ; 
For it did seem, in sorrow's need. 
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As if her very soul would part 
Such look would tame the blackest heart, 
That ever thought revengeful deed ; 
'Twould make the wretch his crimes repent ; 
'TwouM. blind the murderer's darkening eye. 
In purpose bent, and make the brand 
Fall sudden, from his nerveless hand. 
'Twould make the robber's heart relent ; 
And urge the miser's pitying sigh. 

Half utter'd was the word, that hung, 
At first, upon my trembling tongue $ 
And quiv'ring lip and swelling heart 
Soon bade me, from my purpose, part $ 
For Mary's features shew'd me there 
More grief, than Edwy well might bear* 

Her eyes, upon the floor, were bent. 
Forward, from age, her body leant ; 
Her arms, upon her lap, repos'd, 
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Her withered hinds, in gtuiy were des^d; 
Her forehead, checkered o'w, wilh caret, 
Bore furrows de^ and silver hain : 
And, all the while, in silent wo, 
Down her old face, where bitter tears 
Had left the lines of former years. 
Big drops of heavy grief did flow. 

And now her streaming eyes, to Heaven 
Raising, she fix'd a moment there ; 
lifting her hands, still Join'd, in pray'r, 
As if, it seemed an instant then, 

Some feeble ray oS hope were given. 
And now her hands were fallen agen ; 
And now, ag^n dejected low. 
Her poor, old eyes did stream with wo. 

As if her last faint hope were riven. 
And nought remain'd, but sure despair. 
6 
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And oft her sadly piercing look 
Did cut my soul, with sharp rebuke# 
'Twas not an angry glance I read. 
When thus she turned her eyes on me ; 
She raised her hands, and shook her head, 
And sighed, and wept most Utterly. 

Then was I fain the more, to know 
The cause of poor, old Mary's wo. 
For, on my cheek, though ready pride, 
At once, th' ungenerous charge denied, 
Tet, when I found my colour came, 
I fear'd 'twould look like guilt and shame. 
And, with my passing thought, the more 
This fear did spread the crimson o'er. 

But words, at length, did force their way} 
Tet, when my fearful question came. 
And when I mention'd EUen's name, 
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Sucb sorrow sliook her feeble frame, 
I thought it was her dying day. 
She sobb'd aloud, her hands she wrung, 
And, on her poor, old knees, she fell ; 
Her withered arms around me flung, 
And then besought, that I would tell 
Where was her dear, her only child. 

And then, with piteous look, she smiled, 
And faintly clasped my knees, and said, 
Her blessing should be on my head, 
If her last wish were not denied, 
To see her once, before she died. 

And, though, by all my hopes in Hearen, 
Of life to come, and sins forgiven, 
I said, till then, I ne'er had known, 
That EUen, firom the cot, had gone, 
And poor, old Mary wept alone ; 
Yet, though I said it often o'er, 



She sighed^ and slioolt her head the likore ; 
And scarcely lent a ifilHng eai^, 
One word of aH m j vowsf to hear ; 
Till tears, at Mary's grief that feU^ 
Down Edwy'8 cheek, did surely tell, 
His heart, for others' wdes, eoidd feel, 
And iMmght he knew, httt Ellen's weaL 

And when, at last, the frequent tear 
Shewed, that my words were all sincere ; 
And Mary fain would tell the tale, 
Her feehle roiee did c^en faiL 
And of the story many a word 
Was lost, or indistinctly heard ; 
For^ ere her heart eould tell me all, 
Her sobs were deep, her roiee was small, 
And fast the hitter tears did fhU. 

She said, it was a month beforo, 
When her paw !^en went away; 



Dress'd, in her plaid and bonnet gay^ 
To yisit, on the neighboring moor^ 
At Agnes' cot, the hili beside. 
And^ when old Mary bade her sure 
Betum, before the close of day, 
EUen, with feeble voice, replied^ 
She should be home, at eyentide. 
And, when she spoke, though Mary heitfd 
Her feeble Toice and fault'iing word ; 
And plainly marked she trembled o'er, 
While standing, at the cottage door ; 
The winter air was cold and chill, 
And Ellen had, of late, been ill^ 
And Mary thought of no^ht beside* 

But, when she crossed the frozen brook, 
While Mary, through the casement, ey'd, 
It seem'd, that EUen stopped, and gaz'd 
Backward, toward the little hiU j 
And, while she cast her lingering look. 
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Ellen lier kercMef often raised j 
It seem'd^ at first, as she had cried ; 
But piercing was the winter air. 
Which Ellen's eyes could pooriy bear. 

Now swiftly passed the hours away j 

Beep in the west, the parting sun 

Marked the short race of winter day ; 

Its fleeting gold no longer shone 

On little hill, and cottage lone ; 

Its fading lustre, faintly seen, 

Banc'd, o'er the pine's perennial green ; 

Short while, its gaudy colour now 

Flounc'd round the mountain's win'try brow : 

And, while the last f antastick ray 

Curl'd, o'er its cap of drifted snow, 

'Twas ey'ning, in the vale below. 

No longer Mary's sharpest ken 
Saw little Wl^ or neighb'ring ^en. 
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And oft she op^d the cottage door ; 
And oft she held her breath,, to hear 
Ellen or Carlo, on the hill ; 
And now it seemed, as they were near; 
And Carlo, when the wind was strong, 
Seemed coming, with the blast, along ; 
And now again 'twas sunken low ; 
And now its breath did cease to blow 
The brake, along the crusted snow : 
And now its lightest whisper, still, 
Left not a sound, on Mary's ear. 

At length, with weariness oppressed, 
And thinking Ellen, on the moor. 
At Agnes' cot, would pass the night, 
And speed her home, at morning light, 
Old Mary laid her limbs to rest... 

Broad day, upoft the cottage, shone, 

Ere Mary woke ; and, scarce she moum'd, 
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That Ellen yet had not retimi^d, 
When, by the wonted bark, twas known. 
Carlo was on the threshold stone. 

Quickly she rose, and op'd the door, 
Her lips half said the greeting fair, 
Forward she reached her welcome hand..... 
Then fail'd her heart, she scarce could stand, 
The little Ellen was not there, 
And Carlo had returned alone* 

Slowly he passed the threshold o'er j 
And lagging step and pantmg tongue 
Spoke weary limbs, and journey long. 
No track, upon the morning snow. 
The print of Ellen's foot did show. 
Old Mary looked, towards the moor. 
But nought of Ellen she discerned ; 
At length, with heary stef , she tum'd. 
And slowly clos'd the cottage door. 
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Now fast were gathering Mary's. fears, 
And doubts, upon her mind, did crowd. 
And now she thought of Ellen's tears, 
Which, 'neath the hawthorn, once she spied. 
And Ellen strore, in yain, to hide ; 
And how, upon her little bed. 
When she, of late, her pray'rs had said, 
Ellen had often sobb'd aloud. 

And now did Mary's mind was bent, 
To seek for Ellen, on the moor. 
Her sad repast, in haste she made, 
And scarce the besom, ere she went, 
Pass'd lightly, round the cottage floor: 
Her humble couch she loosely spread.... 
Then shook old Mary's feeble frame, 
Gold dew, upon her forehead, came, 
When first she turn'd her pillow o'er j 
For none but Ellen there had laid 

The purse, that Mary's hands had made. 

7 
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FuU many jiean bdbre) 
The token Mary's self liad given 
To E3Hen, on a Chiistmas eyen. 

It was a gift, lor memory idear. 
And, only once, in ev^ yMr, 

l%e token EUml wore ; 
When merry Christmas eve came romdl. 
And holly decked the cottage fair ; 
And Agnes, Ann, and Constance thwe 
Partook, of Ellen's welcoBde dieer^ 
Or forwaxd foent, witli ear i^rofennd, 
Old Mary's wond'rons tale to hear ; 
Of wizard's might, and gianf s farand, 
And legend fair of fairy land* 

But now, for sorrow's heairjr sweH, 
And tears, like floods of rain dmt feU, 
No more could poor, old Marjr teU. 
But from its place the purse she took, 



And, whiky upon my hand, slie laid, 
Though nought she spoke, yet, in her look, 
Her yery soul might well he read. 

My tremhUng fingers searce unhound 
The silken string, that tied it round. 

Ah, wander ! sure, I need not tell 
What sorrow, from my eyes, there fell, 
When my quiek glance did wander there, 
O^er purse, and gold, and trinkets air ; 
And, how my brow was damp and cold. 
When first they fix^ their eager gaze, 
Upon the little em'rald^s rays. 
Which Hubert's finger once did wear« 

And how my heart strings, weak and old^ 
Their struggling prisoner scarce could hold, 
When, last of all, I pondered, o'er 
The tale of griff, that Iiilea told. 
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In ev'ry line, 'twas plain, to spy 
The trembling hand and tearful eye. 

It was an artless tale of sorrow ; 
How she had lent a willing ear, 
Long since, of Hubert's love to hear ^ 
How kind were all the words, that hung. 
So false, upon his wily tongue : 
And how she oft had said, 'twas shame, 
That gallant youth should wed with her ; 
And bade him woo some city dame, 
While Ellei^ changed her humble name. 
For that of some poor cottager. 
And then would Hubert gently smile, 
And, gazing, on her face, the while, 
Swear, that the fktes would ill betide. 
If EUen were not Hubert's bride. 

And how, at last, with fair disguise. 
And plighted yows, and tears, and sighs, 
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He robb'd her of her dearest fame ; 

And how poor Ellen's op'ning eyes 

First shed the bitter drops of morrow. 

How changed was eT'rj seene ! 

The purling brook, she loT'd to hear. 

Though soft it murmured, pained her ear. 
The matin lark, whose lofty measure 
Could turn her morning toil to pleasure ; 

Though still his notes were loud and high, 

Gall'd the big tear, to Ellen's eye. 

All withered seemed those hawthorn bow'rs, 

Where she had pass'd her happiest hours ; 

Tho' ne'er more loyely shone their flow'rs, 
Mid leaves of liyelier green. 

And how, full oft, at rustling brake. 
Her eheek woidd flush, her limbs would shake ; 
And how, when Carlo brush'd her by, 
She started wild, yet knew not why ; 



And^ when he frisk'd^ m gambol gay^ 
How tears, uuwoated^ fimnd their waj. 

And then she bade her last farewell; 
Saying, her feet no more could dwell, 
Where ev^ scene did sadly tell 
Of former joys, of present wo, 
How happy once, how wretched now 
Was EUen's hopeless doom. 

Still could she bear the world's rebuke. 
Her own remorse, and woman's scorn ; 
Nay, all but Mary's piteous look. 
That look of grief^ when once 'twas known, 
Her child was lost, her name was gone, 

Poor Ellen's thread of life would sever. 
'Twas better, when her babe was bom, 
To seek some lowly tomb. 

And hide her, from the woild, forerer. 
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And l]m hear last reqoMt she Made; 

^< Motheflr ! this pone ^ hands eonyey'd. 

To Ellen, in her cbildish yean ; 

'lis vmr^ Wmei^ thy fiUow, laid, 

Wet, uridi thy daagfateir^ bitter tears ; 

Mother ! if thine with mime ean blend, 
Shed here Ihy deepest drops of aorrew ; 

And dreaas diy danghtei^ days did end, 
Ere op'd her eyes, to weep for morrow.'* 

" This eid'rald ring to HabeitheMT, 
Tell him, ftr me, the pledge to wear. 
Tell hiaa, my i.eTB Aim coottunct 

WITH UFB, 8AJLU4 S'Ut UBIIMB; 

For Ihese wera Huberts wards to me, 
One suauaer'a e^entide.^' 

" Fair was Ihivt eve, like EHea^s heait, 
And ey'ry bird did sing. 
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^When Hubert, near the litde brook, 
Bestowed this em'rald ring/' 

'' Tell him, for cold neglect and long. 
Though Ellen's tears do steal, 

Her heart ne'er chides him, for the wrong ; 

Nor has that heart a wish, so strong. 
As that, for Hubert's weal." 

^' Tell him, if, on the scroll of Heaven, 
A crime do stand, recorded there. 
The hapleaa EUen?s ruin?dfame^ 
AgmMt the wretched HuberVs name ; 
Kind Heay'n will grant, her tears may fall, 
And wash that record, from the scroll j 
And, in its place, shall stand, as fair, 
The littte EUetVs constatU jpray% 

That Hubert^s crime may be forgiven?^ 
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iPast then did Edwy^s sorrow part. 
Fast did the tear-drops flow ; 

For shame, at Hubert^s cruel heart* 
For grief, at Ellen's wo. 

In Tain, those tears of sorrow flow'd, 
In Tidn, were aD my words bestowed ; 
And, all in Tain, I stroTe to raise 
Old Mary's hopes, of happier days, 
When Ellen's self should sooth her woes. 
Btill eT'ry look was deep dismay. 
No word, in answer, e'er she said ; 
With downward brow, she waT'd her head j 
And eT'ry flood of tears, that rose, 
Wash'd, from her heart, those hopes away. 
As rising billow washes o'er 
Frail marks, upon the sandy shore. 

At length, she said, all hopes were gone, 

Her cup was full, her race was run ; 
8 
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And well she knew, their dns forgif en, 
She soon should meet her eh]ld« in Heaven : 
For heart, so kind, and loye, so strong, 
Could ne^er endure such fortune long. 

To Huhert, then she bada me bring 
Bllen's forgiveness, and tihe ring ; 
And say, of all iJiose years of -wo, 
That hapless Huhert soon must know, 

Old Mary wish^ no more, 
Of all lliose days of bitter gall. 
To wretehed Hubert's lot might fall ; 
Than, when his youthi had wan'd away, 
And blood grew ehill, bsdA locks were grey. 

One atiU reflecting hour«... 

And, when I left the litde cot, 
With kindest words my heart could feel, 
Oi tUiogs soon, and EUen's wed ; 
It seem'd, as if she heard me not : 



And, yrhetk toy liaad tbe latdi diinda^ 
Her eyes were fix'd, ugvm the bboeM^ 

My tears fast were frmij^, . 

The eluU blast was Mowii^* 
^Twas midnight, and lone was the way, o'erthemoor ; 

Thougli dreary and eheoiesa^ 

My bosom was feariess, 
And strong were my stq^ as I tuin'd,£rott the door. 

The woes of poor ElleB 

My heart high were swelling; 
Thatheart, 'gamrt thespoiler, beatheayy andstrong ; 

Those lips, that had bkss'd him, 

Those hands, that caress^ him, 
Implor'd Heay'n's yengeaaoe, to wait on tibe wrong. 

Yet, when I thwight, hov oft hit brew, 
Of late^ was douded o^, with wo f 
And when the «atise wa» mw so dear. 
Of sudden start, and freqneBit tear, 
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And late carouse, and goblet bigli) 

And all unwonted reyelry ; 

Some hope rose feebly o^er my mind: 

No youth was e'er as Hubert kind 9 

His smile was fair, his heart was free, 

In deeds of gentlest charity. 

And sure, for Ellen, it must feel, 

Though black with crimes, and cas'd in steeL 

But much I fear'd, he ne'er, for pride, 

Would seek poor EUeii, for his bride. 

Tet firm was Edwy's purpose then. 
That ne'er his limbs should rest agen, 
Though his old knees might need delay. 
Though cold the blast, and long the way ; 
Until, to Hubert, he should bring 
The words of Ellen, and the ring. 
And, if the wretch should recreant proye^ 
Alike to honour and to love ; 
Then Edwy's bitter curse should flow, 
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On Hubert's head foreyer ; 
And, o'er the world, his steps should go, 
Till wandering Ellen, safe from harms, 
Fomid rest, in aged Edwy's arms : 
Nor pause, till then, his feet should know, 

Till life's frail thread should seyer. 

Then Edwy's store would well supply 
The days, of £31en's destiny $ 
For I had grown, in service, grey, 
And wasted iie'er my gains away...,. 

The day did dawn, yet, on mine ear, 
As homeward now approaching near, 
Came the loud shout and laughter high, 
With mingled sounds of reyelry. 

And, when my steps did reach the hall, 
'Twas rude carouse, and riot alL 
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Bound went the song and jonal ^ee^ ^ 
And HnbertU vnice rang merrilj.^ 

High then my heart did swell the more; 
In acom^ I g^'d his featorea o?er ; 
And soon I marked hia kindling eje. 
That met my look, in fierce reply. 
For oft, of kte, my hints didfiiU, 
^Crainst nights of endless reyeliy. 

In wrath) npon my face, he g^'d ; 
His wioe-sick hrain could poorly brook 
Hy bended brow, and clouded look. 
Andf when I war'd my locks of grey, 
Hb burning as^r forc'd its way ; 
A goblet, from the board, he rais'd, 
He hurl'd the cup, it scathed my brow, 
And bigv red drops began to flow. 
Then riot rosiBi, and all the throng 
Sang loud applause, in laughter long. 
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But Huberts faee was Glonded o'eri 

For, stiU, regardless of the blow^ 

With look unchanged, such glance I bcnrty 

As EdiTf neyer gave before* 

And Hubert well might feel amaaee, 

For bold and scorching was my guse* 

Down my old hairs^ the red stream ran^ 
When slowly thus, my words begfan ; 
^ Hubert ! these hidrs resent the wrong! 
Thine aim was true, thine arm is strong ; 

So, Hubert, once were mine : 
Where thb old scar does mark my fasroWf 
From which, cmoe more the stream does floW| 
J bore, for thee, a ruffian's blow j 
This arm then laid the yictim low, 

And say'd that life of thme !'' 

Full, in his eye, the tear-drop came, 
He gnaw'd his lip, for rage and shame.... 
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Wand'rer, when youthful blood ran higb^ 

TVlien toys and trifles were thy cares. 

Didst e'er, in boyish revelry, 

Scoff, at an old man's silver hairs ? 

If so, perhaps thy heart has bom 

That old man's silent look of scorn. 

Well then thou know'st, why slept that hall. 

Where late 'twas noise and riot all ; 

For, slowly round, old Edwy bore 

Such look, as words had made more poor.... 

Soon went the crowd ; and, slowly then, 
I thus resum'd my words agenj 
" Hubert ! 'tis true, in other years$ 

For such ungen'rous deed, 
Old Edwy's eyes would fill with tears, 

For grief, his heart would bleed".... 

No word did Hubert then reply. 

But the round tears o'erflow'd his eye, 
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For, scarce hsA gone the noisy crowd^ 
Ere fast he wept and sohVd aloud*«... 

^ Hubert ! preserve those tears, that flow, 
And shed them, for another's wo ! 
If, in thy breast, remorse, for wrong, 

Can plunge its deadly sting; 
If e'er thy heart of steel can bleed, 
For blackest crime, for foulest deed ; 
Weep, for the woes of her, to whom 

Thou gay'st this em'rald ring !" 

Wild then and sudden was his start ; 

Soon, firom his lips, the blood did part. 

And strangely now his eye did gaze, 

Upon the little emerald's blaze. 

Still fix'd, his fading sight did glare ; 

His eye seem'd still directed there. 

Nor more than seem'd ; now reel'd his head, 

His senses failed, his yigour fled. 
9 
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Then flushed my face, my fears grew strong, 
For flickering life did linger long ; 
And long I chafed his palms and hrows, 
Ere, to his cheek, the life-blood rose. 

At length, there came a piteous sigh ; 
And, when the little emerald's light 
Glanced, on his slowly lifting eye. 
He strangely shuddered, at the sight. 

And, when I deemed his strength would bear 

To hear the tale, I told him all ; 

And mark'd the bitter tear-drops fall* 

And, ere of half, my lips did say, 

They rested rft, in short delay j 

For oft his cheek grew deadly pale, 

And c^ his way'ring sense did faiL 

But, when I said, <^ for all the wrong. 
She chides thee not ; h«p constant prayer 
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Shall stand, upon the scroll of Heaven, 
That Hubert's crime may be forgiven j" 
Both palms his wretched face did hide, 
While, with short sobs, he feebly cried, 
" Oh ! spare me, cruel Edwy, spare !" 

^ No, Hubert !'' Edwy then repUed, 
^' Still heavier be thy sorrow laden ! 

StiU flow thy tears, in bitter tide ! 
Thou didst not spare an hapless maiden ! 

Though heavy now thy heart does seeni) 
Tet light may be that heart tomorrow ; 

Not far is now that brightening beam, 
Whose smile may chase away thy sorrow. 

Oh, Hubert ! can thy heart be gay, 
MTbile EUen's tears do flow forever ?" 

With quivering lip, he quick did say, 
^ No ! good old Edwy, never ! never ! 

Her wrongs shall be my daily theme ; 

Her woes shall be my nightly dream ; 
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No snule^ upon this brow, shall beam j 
No joy, within this heart, shall gleam ; 
No garb I'll wear, but weeds of wo ; 
No rest my wandering feet sliall know j 
In ey'ry draught, my tears shall show'r^ 

And mingle, with the spring ; 
Till Ellen'si hand, in bridal houi^ 

Shall wear this em'rald ring V\... 

Soft were my hours of short repose ; 
I dream'd, that poor, old Mary's woea 
And hapless Ellen's griefs were o'er. 
And Hubert was ^ wretch no more.... 

Now, from my couch, in haste I rose, 
That Maiy'ft heart might joy, to know 
The tidings fair of Hubert's tow. 
And, ne'er with half the speedy before, 
Old Edwy re^tch'd the cotti^ door. 
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Soon did my footsteps enter there^ 
While, on my brow, smil'd tidings fair. 
Upon her bed, old Mary laid ; 
Her hands were clasped, as if she pray'd. 
Bat soon I mark'd, thougli piercing cold, 
JSo blaze the cottage hearth did hdid ; 
And Carlo, couched, beside the bed, 
With piteons whine, and lifted head. 

One eager glance did plainly show, 
Her withered chin had snnken Iow<, 
And, in her eye, half op'd, half closed, 
The silent look of death reposed. 
Her last sad tear had ceas'd to flow^ 
And, frozen, on her. cheek, did stand. 
And, when I lightly pass'd my hand, 
With trembling haste, upon her brow, 
My palm did seem on mountain snow l...^ 
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Wanderer, hxve you ever seen, 
Half hidden, in the lowland green, 
The bashful lily of the yale ; 
One single bell, upon a stem ? 
Whose fragrance, floated on the gale, 

Whose lustre brighter grew. 
When closer to the flow'r you came, 

And gaz'd, with nearer view ? 
And, when you rais'd its little head, 
More fragrance and new lustre shed ; 
And, when released, resumed again 
Its humble air and modest mien ? 

And have you torn away the flow'r. 
The plaything of an idle hour, 
And thrown it lightly by ? 
And did you e'er, at parting, liew 
The stock, on which the lily grew. 
And mark, how soon the feeble stem, 
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Bishononr'd of its only gem, 

Would droop, and pine, and die ? 

Thus lorely once did EDen seem, 
When first, beside the titde stream^ 
Hubert her artless charms surrey^d. 
As there, at eyentide, she stray'd. 

Thus, on her cheek, the deepening hue^ 
More closely seen, more lovely grew $ 
And thus her modest head she hung. 
When love was first, on Hubert's tongue. 
And thus he stole away the flow'r. 
The plaything of an idle hour. 

And threw it lightly by ; 
And thus old Mary's heart, despoiled, 
Bobb'd of her dear, her only child. 

Did droop, and pine, and die.*.. 
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Boon tinned away my footsteps then^ 
And neyer passed the yale agen. 
But, when I left the lonely cot. 
Old Carlo seem'd to heed me not ; 
Still &('d, he gaz'd, upon the bed^ 
With piteous whine, and lifted head : 
Nor could I force him, from the spot. 

But, as I passed a cottier's cellj 
And stopped, of Mary's death to tell ; 
I then, for faithful Carlo, there 
Besought an aged herdsman's care, 
Who said he knew the lurcher welL..4 

Long were the tale, of Hubert's woes, 
And constant toil, and short repose. 
And frequent tear, and bitter sigh ; 
And fading cheek, and feyer'd eye, 
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And wild resolye, before a word 
Of hapless EUen's fate he bewd. 

As long the tale, us sad to hear. 
Of wandering £Uea^8 c^mstaat tear, 
And drooping head, and faintmg heart, 
And flick'ring life, that longed t» parf ; 
And sharp rebuke, and woman^s scorn, 
Long, ere her happy babe was bom ; 
Scarce to breathe the air of morrow, 
Ere to leave a world of sorrow. 

^Twere wrong, thy gentle heart should know, 

Of all those hours of raried wo. 

That long the friendless Ellen bore. 

And shall my lips, unwilling, tell 

What yice and misery did dwell. 

Where my long search, at last, regained 

All, that of Ellen still remained ? 

Kind stranger, let me pass it o^er.... 
10 
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But no, for now thine anxious ejei 
Do speak unkind, unjust surmise*..^ 

And is thy luckless fortune blind, 
To half the worth of womankind ? 
And canst thou, in ungenerous party 
Think lightly of a woman's heart ? 

Such thoughts were mine, but long before 
The frothy tide of youth was o'er. 
And long, till manhood drew the veil, 
'Grainst woman's heart, I loy'd to rail ; 
'Gainst woman's heart, I loy'd to hear 
The jest unkind, and word severe. 
For, olt it sure did seem to me. 
That woman's love and constancy 
Were legend light, and fairy tale. 

I thought, as, than a feather fair, 
More light was filmy gossamer ; 
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So woman's heart was lighter far, i 

Than lightest hreath of summer air, 
Which is so light, it scarce can hear 
The filmiest thread of gossamer* 

But if, 'gainst gentle woman, aught 
Thou hear'st, in such ungen'rous thought, 
Shame on a heart, that would disown 
The fairest jewel, in its crown ! 
Oh ! let such thought foreyer go I 
Or never, never shalt thou know 
life's dearest drop of halm, that flows 
To mingle, with thy worldly woes. 

And, through thy mortal journey, long, 
Thy loss shall pay thee, for the wrong. 
Thy hitter youth shall never feel 
That tear of soul-felt rapture steal, 
'While dearest thoughts thy heart heguile, 
Of tender love and constancy ; 
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Gazing on hew^nly woman's smile^ 
That liyea and loyea, alone for thee* 

Thy stale noon day ai Ufe shall nm. 
Before another's youth is done : 

On womaO) if thou hadst bestow'd, 
In youth, tliy lore, thy eonstant cares $ 
lighter, by half, had been thy load, 
Fewer, by half, had been thy tears. 
Vain then will be thy hopes, to borrow 
A constant heart, to sooth thy sorrow. 

And, when thy wane is chill and drear. 
And, when the verge of life is near ; 
No woman's lo¥e and constancy 
Shall shed one bitter tear for thee $ 

No hand shall ask thy last eaeessing ; 

No ehild shall seek thy tender blessing..*. 



If, ^gaiBit the lieavt of Etten now 
Surmise, does in tby bosom, flow^ 
Oh, let one gen'rous tear*drop part, 
And Uot the scandal, from thy heart ! 

No yatying griefs her love could change, 
No weight ^ woes her heart estrange. 

And, if thou marr^'st, how it fell. 
That Ellen's feet e'er came to dwell. 
In haunts dT rice ; then, stranger, know, 
Perfidious man, in pity's guise, 
Did basely lure her to the cell ! 
And, there detain'd, long yainly strove, 
Poor BUen's changeless heart to move, 
With paltry gdd and empty sighs. 

For, when he found her, houseless, pow, 
And begging alms, from door to door $ 
He said, 'twere shame, that one, so fair, 
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Sach cimel part were doom'd to bear ; 
And, kindly ask'd, diat she would teU, 
Where chanced herself and friends to dwelL 

And, when he knew no friends were near. 
No father's shield, no brother's spear, 
Whose lion-heart might not be long, 
To right an injured sister's wrong ; 
His gallant soul, its purpose high. 
Her cup. of bitter gall to fill, 
To make a wretch more wretched still, 
Gonceal'd, beneath a pitying sigh. 
He said, he knew a gentle friend, 
An aged dame, whose ample store, 
And tender heart, and friendly door 
Were always open to the poor. 

And thus the practised wreteh deeeir'd, 
Aud artless Ellen all beliey'd^ 
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And thus he lur'd her to the ceU^ 
Where vioe and misery did dwelL 

And long he strove, with purpose yain^ 
O'er Ellen's constant heart to reign. 
At length, the wretch, with nought to boast, 
But time and labour, basely lost, 
Tum'd from the chase, and gave it oe'r j 
And cast no thought of EHen more. 

Her weary woes, at last, overcame 
Her tender heart, and feeble frame ; 
And, in her wildly staring eye. 
Now rag'd the burning hectick high. 
No gentle hand, no constant care 
Tum'd Ellen's fever'd pillow there : 
And, had not Heay'n directed then 
My steps, to find her secret cell, 
My feet had sought the wretch, in yaui. 
For Ellen ne'er I dream'd to see, 
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In haunts, like these ; where sorrow's pow^r^ 

▲nd cruel man's perfidious part 

Can oft compel the wretched hearty 

To 8hort4iT'd vice and miseiy ; 

Till to mine ear a tale there came. 

That, in these hideous haunts, did dwell 

A wretch, who tum'd her haggard eye, 

From man's, as from a tiger's low*r ; 

And oft, in her delirious hour, 

Gall'd wildly, upon Hubert's name, 

And rayd of loye and constancy.... 

Oh ! 'twas a piteous thing, to see 
The little Ellen's misery. 
For fever'd blood and constant care 
Had strangely shorn her flowing hair. 
That eye, whose glance did once reveal 
Whate'er her gentle soul did feel. 
That hazel eye did strangely glare, 
And, in its socket, sunken low, 
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Now told of nought, but wild despair* 

Care's anxious hand had stamped, e'en now. 

Its checkered signet, on her brow. 

Her cheek, deep lin'd, by streaming woes, 

Displayed, by j&ts, the fev'rish rose. 

And pallid lily, sadly fair. 

And, when the hectick strife was o'er, 

Then, on her cheek, the rose no more 

Strove, 'gainst the pale usurper's pow'r j 

The lily sat, in triumph there. 

Scarce aught remain'd, by which, to know 

'Twas Ellen, but the tale of wo.... 

That hawthorn, which I oft haye seen, 

With fiow'rs, so fair, and leayes, so green. 

Long since has yielded to the storm, 

And stands, like Ellen's blighted form. 

Its pride, its fragrance, all have past 

Away, before the wint'ry blast ; 

Its flow'r is lost, its leaf is shorn ; 
11 
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And, save its sharp and rugged thorn, 
No sign is seen, no vestige there, 
Of loyely hawthorn, once so fair.,.. 

Tet, still some fading lines were seen. 
That told, what Ellen. once had been. 
For nature's stamp, so fair and strong, 
Must stand the tide of sorrow long.... 

But, wand'rer, well thy wearied ear 
May lag, an old man's tale to hear. 
And, if the tale has been too long, 
Forgive an old man's erring tongue ; 
Whose heart does love to linger, o'er 
The days of youth, the scenes of yOTe.... 

Now the mower's toil is ending. 
Flocks and herds are homeward bending ; 
And, mark ! beneath the mountain's brow, 
The parting sun has sunken low-.i. 
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The time of summer's day were small. 
If thon wouldst hear, to tell thee all : 
Of tender meeting, sadly fair ; 
Of Ellen's tear, of Hubert's pray'r ; 
And how, at first, poor Ellen sighed, 
When Hubert sought her, for his bride. 
She said, her heart had lost its pride. 

Her soul must wend to Heaven. 
And how, when Ellen eame to know, 
Of wretched Hubert's dreadful yow. 
She wore the ring, in bridal hour, 
And said, that all her griefs were o'er : 
For, though she felt they soon must part. 
Yet, now she knew, that Hubert's heart 

Would surely be forgiyen* 

And how, of all, when tidings came 
To Hubert's sire ; for rage and shame, 
He fiercely tum'd him from his door ; 
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For Hubert then had long withstood 
His cruel sirens unbending mood ; 
And ne'er would give his heartless hand, 
lE'or wealthy lady's gear and land. 

And how old Edwy ne'er before. 

Mid all the joys of better years, 

Did know such dear, such heart-felt hour, 

As, when his constant pray'rs and tears 

Prevail'd, on Hubert's heart, to take 

His ample store, for Ellen's sake. 

And how, at length, no more to bide^ 
lYhere cruel sire and heartless friend 
Did rudely scoff, and fiercely chide ; 
Old Edwy cross'd the ocean billow, 

With Hubert and his drooping bride. 
And how, when Ellen's toils were ending. 
When life and death were gently blending, 
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Poor Hubert's sleepless eye did bend, 
For days and nights, o'er Ellen's pillow.... 

When Ellen's soul had gone to Heayen, 
Her mortal frame, by Hubert's care, 
Was laid, beneath the "vollow there. 

And oft he sought the spot, at even, 

And scatter'd wild flow'rs, o'er the tomb. 
Strange seem'd his brow, his grief was dumb. 

He rais'd no sigh, no tear he shed, 
Nor word of Ellen e'er he said ; 
But silent thus, for hours, would stay, 
Gazing, upon the tablet grey. 

It was a month or more. 
After the hapless Ellen died. 
When first poor Hubert's change I spied, 

And knew, that all was o'er. 
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Hubert was then mine only care ; 
And, oft I strove to sooth his mind. 
Aiding his daily search, to find 
The wild wood-rose and lily fair. 

One eve, as Hubert thus did stray, 
I mark'd his look more earnest grew : 
At length, with eager haste, he flew. 
And pluck'd a little hare-bell blue ; 
And, strangely smiling, tossed away 
The wild wood-rose, and lily gay. 
And cried, while reacching out the flow'r, 
^^ Edwy, it is my wedding day ; 
This pledge of love, good Edwy, bear. 
And say, to Ellen, she must wear 
This emerald ring, in bridal hour.'' 

And, while my heart with sorrow bled, 
I tum'd to hide my grief, and said, 
^ Sure, dearest Hubert, thou dost know, 
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That passed is EUen^s bridal hour ! 
And, sure thou know'st, this little thing, 
lifhieh thou dost call an em'rald ring, 
Is nothing but an hare-bell flower !'' 

Then first his tears began to flow ; 
Wild was the piteous look he gaye ; 
And, as he slowly turned to go. 
He mutter'd, ^ 'tis a cruel thing, 
That Edwy will not bear the ring : 
Ellen will chide mj long delay.'' 

And, when, as reasoning words were yain, 
I said, to sooth his feyer'd brain, 
" Stay, dearest Hubert, weep not so ; 
Edwy will bear that ring, for thee !" 
He tum'd, and gaz'd me wildly o'er. 
As one he ne'er had seen before ; 
And cried, ^' who art thou ? art thou he, 
Who made the little Ellen's graye ? 
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And wilt thou make a grave, for me ?'^ 
And then his features sadly smiled ; 
And then they changed to laughter wild. 
And, then, in haste, he turned away. 
And sought the spot, where Ellen lay. 
And, when the willow came in sight. 
He turned, and whispered, in mine ear, 
Some words, so low, I could not hear : 
Then, with slow tread, and footing light, 
And lifted finger, creeping neai*. 
Short while, his listening ear he laid, 

Upon the tablet low ; 
Then slowly rising, wav'd his head. 

And tears began to flow. 

Then couched, upon the tablet grey, 
Till slumber chased his woes away. 
As now, beneath the lonely willow, 
He makes the simple stone his pillow.... 
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Plainer now, thou hear'st the fountain^ 
Murmuring brook, and tinkling bell ; 

Day has gone, beyond the mountain ; 
Eyentide is in the delL... 

Go, gentle wanderer, go ! 
The task is o'er, the tale is told : 
And, sure, thy heart will ne'er withhold 
One pray'r, that Hubert's bitter tears 
May blot the crime of former years ; 

One sigh, for Ellen's wo. 
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THE TRIAL OF THE HABP- 



Xow, blithe, the fairy circles glide. 
Id frolick dance, at eventide ; 
They screen their forms, from mortal eye, 
In green and silver livery : 
Green is the mead, on which they stray, 
And silver is the moonbeam's ray. 

"Within the magick ring, 
There stands a cave, whose thousand rays 
The silver beam, in pride, displays ; 
Blending the crystal's gairish sheen, 
"With lively light of jasper green : 
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Its dome, with crystal, is amtj'd, 
And jasper gems its colonnade : 

There reigns th' ^diian king.,.. 

Slow rising, from the cayem'd hall. 

First comes an aged seneschaL 

His finger, on his lips, he lays, 

The sign the fairy hand obeys ; 

They cease the dance, they fbrm the mg, 

And wait, expectant, for the king. 

The monarch comes ; again, to all, 
The sign the seneschal conyeys. 
His finger, on his lips, he lays ; 
No fairy, from the ring, does stir, 
Bnt, on the knee, they lighdy fall, 
And wave their wandB of gossamer. 

The hi^ command, on rapid wmg» 
Bears Zephyr, herald of the king, 
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To e^ry braexe uid ev'ry gale^ 
On moiintaiii cliff, in lowland dale« 
B'en to tibe windi, thm; gently sweep 
The tiny stream, and cuil the deep, 
The hfflrald bean the tiding^ hi|^ 
The East alone and all his train, 
Unbidden to the conrt, remain* 
Instant, the winds obedient fly ; 
Anrand their monareh's cave they stand, 
And, silent, wait their king's command* 

All own their lord, from noisy North, 
Who leads his blasts, in riot, forth, 
E'en to the breeze, that sofdy blows, 
In love, upon the wild wood-rose. 

All, bnt the whirlwind, at the word, 
Speed, with liege haste, before their lord ; 
He bade th' iBolian herald, bring 
His bold defiance, to the king.... 
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Uprose the kmg of winds ; the band 

Of fairies lise^ and round him stand. 

No breeze dare move, whose breath could sltir 

Their little wands of gossamer. 

Swift, at the word^.an herald brings 

The liying lyre, of silver strings ) 

And, in th' JBolian mcmarch's name^ 

He makes aloud the high proclaim. 

^ Come, all ye winds, who dare aspire, 

To sweep the soft jEolian lyre ! 

In order rise, no humble meed 

Is, to the victor wind, decreed ; 

Be it or zephyr, breeze, or g^e, 

IJVliose skill shall, o'er the lyre, prevail !'' 

The herald ceas'd ; when, loud and strong. 
The Northwind rush'd amid the throng ; 
Unmarshall'd forth, he sprang, and seized the lyre : 
"With wild, tremendous hand, he passed, 
Along the chords, in wint'ry blast. 
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So rude the touch, so rough tl» measure, 
The fairies fled, aud, from ^ir hands, 
In fear, they dropped Iheir magick wands. 
Confusion ran, through all the crowd, 
And trembling zephyrs sighed alofod. 
Tet was the noisy Korth so vain. 
He fain would have the lyre again ; 

The lyre had rapt his soul in pleasure. 
The herald rose, and bade the North retire. 
Again, obedient to the king. 
The fairies formed the magjek ring.... 

Again the herald made proclaim ; 

The herald eea8'd....th^ inconstant South uprose ; 
No zephyr, in his train, there came : 
With conscious pride, he vaunted forth, 
Fleas'd, at the failure of the North ; 

For North and South were old and deadly foes. 
iS 
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Amid the fairy throngs 
With lofty step and strongs 
He proudly swept along. 

"Wild and faiitastiek were the sounds he made. 

Now madly bold^ now tremhling and afraid, 
His fey'rish hand, with haste, displayed 
The varying notes, from high to low : 
And now, with rapid hand of fire, 
He rudely twang'd the chords, and now 
He softly crept, along the lyre. 

Frond of his skill, he glanc'd around, 
Upon the North, in high disdain, 
Whose hand had tried the lyre, in rain: 
And now his notes again grew strong; 

He sought, for higher fame. 
But, when he found, from all the throng. 

No murm'ring plaudit came ; 
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His hand grew light, he lower'd his tone. 
And glanced, upon the monarch's throne : 

The monarch frown'd. 
Sudden, he lost his natiye fire, 
And, quiy'ring, fault'ring, dropped the Ijre ; 

And died away, for shame. 

The herald now could scarce restrain 
The North wind, from the Ijre again. 

Once more the herald made proclaim 3 
And now a thousand clouds there came. 
With hollow hlast and tempest strong, 
That pioneer'd the East along. 
Soon rose the king of winds, in ire, 
And hade the pioneers retire ; 
And tell their lord, who dare resort, 
Unhidden, to th' jEoUan court, 
To keep his hlast and tempest hound, 
miiene'er the harp of winds did sound s 
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Nw tbea permit his douds to stray, 
Athwart the moonheam^s sily'iy way. 

Swift, at the word, away they passed, 

like April clouds, in Southern blast.., 

II 

Thrice now the herald made proclaim, 
Ere forth the modest West wind came : 
Twelve zephyrs, in his train, did move, 
l¥ho breathed the balmy breath of love. 

At first, with single hand, 
He sofdy swept the silver strings along ; 
And, when he found his hand was true. 

He paused, upon the lyre. 

"While of the zephyr band 
One, lightly, o'er the harp, his fingers threw ; 
His tiny fingers trembled, as they flew, 
Unwont, alone, to raise a note, so strcmg. 
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He ceas'd ; another came, and now again 
Another j till no zephyr did remain, 

Of all the little choir, 
Who had not tried his quavUing skill, 

Upon the silver lyre : 
Now sleeps the harp of winds, and all is still !•••• 

Hark I it is the lyre again ! 
Best thy breath, to catch the strain ! 
Now, in choir, the zephyr throng 
Gently sweep the chords along ! 

Hark ! they wake the trembling measure f 
Now they warble notes of pleasure. 
Glee and roundelay ! 
Now they raise their wild notes higher ! 
And now they swell the sounds, in fullest choir ! 
And now they die away ! 
Tet die, so gently, on thine ear, 
That still the sounds thou seem'st to hear^ 



Again the harp is still ; and now <^ 

A smile is on the monarch's brow. 
Cheer'd^ by that smile, adyances, to the Ijre, 
The West, alone, the zephyr train retire. 

And now, along the silver strings. 

His magiek hand he lightly flings, 
In measure, gentiy wild. 

And now he lifts his anxious gaze ; 

'lis not to seek the monarch's praise ; 

But much the timid West did fear, 

He might displease the royal ear : 
He saw, the monarch smil'd.... 

Hb heart is firm, his hand is strong ; 

He sweeps the silver strings along. 

Entranced, the North, with ear profound. 
Now holds his breath, to hear the sound. 
Amid the skies, 
The wild notes rise ; 
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And now, to earth, they slowly fall ; 
And now they murmur, 'neath the hollow ground* 
As if the deep ton'd sounds did swell, 
From wizard's caye, or druid's celL 
So distant now and small, 
Thou searce canst hear ! 
And now, so near, 
Thou seem'st, thy yery self, to raise the sound, 
That strikes thine ear ! 
'Tis rapture all ! 

He wakes the silver lyre again $ 
Mild is the measure, soft the strain. 
Lull'd to rest, by ma^ck numbers, 
Care is sooth'd, and sorrow slumbers. 
The liquid sounds, in soft control, 
ISow gently bind the raptured soul ; 
Now, o'er this nether world, they rise, 
And bear it softly, to the skies : 
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Tin, with the measure, clear and eyen, 
It seems to rest awhile, in Heaven ! 

Stin is the lyre ! 
The West and all his zephyr train retire.... 
The herald smil'd, the monarch how'd ; 
And plaudits ran, through all the crowd. 
The noisy North aeclaim'd aloud ; 
He fain again would hear the measure. 
And ey'ry fairy, in the band, 
Kow way'd aloft his litde wand : 
And ey'iy zephyr sighed, for pleasure. 

The herald made his last proclaim : 
No zephyr, breeze, or gale there came.... 

Now spake that herald, who did stand, 
Upon the monarch's better hand ; 
And thus, aloud, decreed ; 
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^Of all the winds, the Wefttera gale, 
Alone, does, o^er the l3nre, preTail ! 
Then, let no other wind aspire, 
To touch the HoSt iEolian lyre : 
Such is the yietor^s meed !^' 

And now the monarch waves his hand ; 
The seneschal the sign conveys, 
His finger, on his lips, he lays ; 
And ev'ry fairy, in the band, 
Now dofis his plume, and bends his knee, 
And, to the West wind, three times three, 
Bows down his head, and waves his little wand. 

The herald glanced, upon the king ; 

Agamhewav'dhishand; 
The fairies op'd their magick ring ; 

And, from the monarches band. 

Three pursuivants escorted forth 

The West wind, and the South, and North : 
i4i 
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And ey'i^ zephyr, breeze, and gale 
Sought mountain cliff, and lowland dale* 

Now slowly, to the cayem'd hall, 
!t^roceeds that aged seneschal ; 
The' herald hears the silver lyre : 
And last the monarch's steps retire. 

Now, governed, by their elfin king. 
The fairies dance, in mystick ring ; 
Till morning light does faintly gleam, 
And mingles, with the silver beam. 

They close their elfin monarch round. 
He gives the sign, he stamps the ground ; 
And now they fly^ a thousand ways, 
In haste, to shun the morning rays ; 
Till ev'ry fairy finds his cell. 
Within the lily's perfumed bell. 



BILLOWY WATEB, 



BILLOWY WATER. 



ON THE BANKS OF A BIYER, AT MOON-UGHT. 



THESE luKi appeared fint, in Borton, in te MkdioB. Ttof woe Rpvbliihed, in hmkm, 
AatHty 9her,m tlte Courier, widnmt any nmiae of their oniitlawrirtr qrifini Tkii icnaifc ia 
intended, fbr thon^ who hav« known them, oolyas theliBei in the Courier; crwhofaaire nn 
thcBB, in tome of our own newq^pen, at *the pndQedon of an aooDTmoitt Bridih tard*** 



BiUi'wT water, roll along ! 
While, far, I mark thy various way ; 
At first, from gentle fountains, sprung ; 
Through meadows, wont to stray. 

Softly there thy smooth tide flows ; 
Where, lighted, by the moon's pale beam, 
The margin wild-flow?r fondly bows. 
To kiss thy sily'ry stream. 
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Wavy soon thy waters grow, 
Nor longer softly, gently glide ; 
And other tiny streamlets flow, 
To swell thy bustling pride. 

Now thou quitt^st thy native shoals. 
Borne deeper, bolder course to find. 
A river, now thy current rolls, 

And leaves the stream behind. 

Onward, to the ocean wide, 
It pours, a torrent, loud and strong ; 
And bears, resistless, on its tide, 
Its grav'ly bed along. 

There thy turbid wave is seen 
« 
To hold, afar, its muddy way ; 

As if it scom'd, with salt sea green. 

To mix its waters grey. 



So, the troubled ^Arre puntieB 
His doudy way, through limpid Rhone J 
Nor dies it, with his sable hues, 
But holds his course alone. 

Still, afar, as eye can strain, 
Thy wares are seen, in tempest, tost $ 
Impetuous, rushing, midst the main, 
lYhere all, in sui^, is lost 

Bill'wy water, roll along ! 
While far I mark thy yarious way j 
Thy murmuring stream, thy torrent strong 
Life's yarying tide display. 

First, its infant waters flow. 
Through verdant dale, and flow'ry mead; 
Where lilies of the valley blow. 
And fairies softly tread. 
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Glassj now its bosom seems ; 
But Avarice, soon, and bubbling Pride 
Pour in tbeir tribotaiy streams ; 
And swell the litde tide. 

Swift the manty torrent pours, 
In frothy billows, proudly tost, 
And, 'midst life's troubled ocean, roars, 
Till all, in noise, is lost. 



* *< Before joa eater the town of Sallenohe, yoa moit orou the Arve, vhieh, at 
thii ■eaKn, U mueh Ur|;er than in winter, being twola by the diasolvug aiowi of the 

** This itTer has its sooree at the parish of Argentiere, in the Tallej of Chamonniy 
if immediatel J augmented bj torrents from the neighbooring Gbieien^ and poors its 
chill tnrbid stream into the Rhone^ soon after that river issues from the kke of 
Geneva." 

** The eontrast between these two rivers is veiy striking, the one bemg as pore and 
limpid as the other is font and muddy." 

*'The Rhone seems to seom the allianee, and keeps as long as possible omningled 
with hisdirtj spoose." 

''Two miles below the plaee of their jnnetion, a diflerenee and oppoation between 
this ill-sorted ooople is still observable : these, however, gradually abate by long hahit^ 
til>at last, yielding to necessity, and to those unrelenting laws which joined them to- 
gether, they mix in perfect anioiii and flow in a common stream to the end of their 

M9ort^9 View of France, ^c. V^L L 
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THE PLUNDERER'S GRAVE. 



Snow hides the green moiintaii^ 

Beneath itg white hittow ; 

And chill'd is the feuntafai, 

And leafless the willow : 

The tempest, loud sweHingv 

Now drives along, dreary; 

Before the storm, yellmg, 

.The sea-mew flies, wearj, 
And, cowering, seeks shelter, from oeean^s wild roar. 

While bfflows are bomiding, 

O^er rude roeks, surroanding 
The long sandy beach, and the craggy lee-shore. 
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tVheTe now does the bark ride^ 

The inld water braying ? 

Where now, o'er the dark tide^ 

The gay streamer, waying ? 

And where now, so fearless, 

The mariner, hehning. 

Mid clouds, dark and cheerless. 

And ocean overwhelming ? 
Where now is the heart of that mariner braye ? 

That bark is dismasted ! 

That mariner blasted ! 
That streamer has drunken the wild water-waye ? 

O'er breakers, loud crashing. 
The wayes fiercely bound her $ 
While, rude billows, dashing, 
In riot, roll, round her. 
Gk), helmsman, mid ocean^ 
Thine arm now must saye thee ! 
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Oh ! kiss, inth deyotion, 

The pledge, that she gave thee. 
VfhQ ne^er may behold thee, her sailor, again ! 

Think of her, who is dearest, 

"When danger is nearest, 
Then plunge thybold form,in the rough,rol]ingmain! 

Now tall waves dash, o^er him^ 

Ah ! yainlj contending ; 

Hope sinks fast, before him $ 

His struggles are ending. 

Now, waves, gently growing, 

Seem rising, to save him ; 

Now, o'er the beach, flowing, 

Morb softly they lave him : 
His motionless* corse, on the lone shore, they lay. 

Rude waves, loudly roaring. 

Along the strand, pouring, 
Now bear him again, o'er the watery way ! 
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Again rise the surges j 

Agaia they restore him : 

Again the wave urges 

Its reflnence, o'er him ! 

Who, reckless of danger, 

Now hrayeS) mid the ocean ? 

How inld looks the stranger ! 

How firantiek his motion ! 
He rescues the corse, from the rough rolling waye ! 

The strand, for its pillow, 

From out the salt billow, 
He rescues the corse...«but it is not to stye ! 

Tliere stands, dark and lonel j, 
The plunderer's dwelling ; 
He seeks the strand^ only 
When sea-mews are yelling. 
When, mid the storm howling, 
No star is seen^ beaming, 
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The wretch-tlieii is prowling j 

The false fire is gieaming. 
To lead the poor mariner, on to his doom ! 

When waves hear him, senseless. 

He robs the defenceless, 
And plunges the corse, in the billowy tomb ! 

The foul hearted demon, 

The sailor despoiling. 

Now rends, from the seamani 

The fruit of his toiling ! 

O'er wild ocean, braving, 

Hard earned was the treasure. 

Through tempest, loud raving ; 

Though toiling was pleasure. 
For her, who was dear, to the mariner bold. 

The fierce hand, unsparing, 

Now rudely is tearing 
The poor humble garb, from the cwse, that is cold ! 
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The pledge of devotba 

Thine arm still is wearing \ 

That pledge, mid the ocean^ 

Craye heart, to thy daring. 

When eyes, brightly beaming, 

Have ever beset thee ; 

When false fears were dreaming. 

Thy girl would forget thee ; 
It brightened thy lore, and it solac'd thy fears : 

For, the girl, who was dearest, 

"When danger was nearest^ 
There bound the fairpledge,andbedew'dit with tears. 

The eye of the demon 
Glares, horrid, in pleasure j 
poor, heart-sunken seaman ! 
He grasps, at thy treasure ! 
And shall he bereaye thee ? 
Thy darling pledge seyer? 
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And craelly leave thee ? 

No, mwiner, never ! 
The tall ware mdignaatly rdls to the shore ! 

The arm of the' Thunderer 

Seizes the plunderer ! 
Floods overwhelm him ! he rises no more ! 

The refluent hiUow 

Now leaves the heach, waveless i 

The flood is the pillow 

Of mariner, graveless. 

But, mark the wave, stranding, 

More holdly aspiring ; 

The mariner landing, 

Then slowly retiring ! 

The plunderer comes not, along, with the tide ! 

The shark is heard, dashing^ 

Amid the wave, splashing ! 

The froth of the billow, with crimson, is dyed ! 
16 
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^Wliile chill blasts are blowings 

Who, o^er the corse, gazes ? 

His garb, round it, throwing, 

The sailor he raises. 

From ivinds, cold and storming, 

The stranger has bom him ; 

The blaze, kindly wanning, 

To life, shall return him : 
The stranger shall aid him, the stranger defend. 

His pulse now is flowing. 

His bosom is glowing ; 
He ne'er shall forget the poor mariner^s friend.... 

The white winter-billow 
Has left the green mountain ; 
Now leayes dress the willow ; 
Now ripples the fountain. 
Where tempests were swelling. 
Soft breezes are sweeping. 
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The gea-meW) late yelling, 
Is, 'neath the rock, sleeping ; 

The sailor is far, from the rough rolling main. 
The girl, that was dearest, 
When danger was nearest, 

Now holdS| to her hosom, her sailor again ! ' 



THE TEA.».D»OP. 



THE TEAB-DBOP. 



TO HEB, WHOM I LOVE. 



I LOTE thee, dear girl, for those eyes, that speak pleasure, 
Those sweet little ringlets, that artfully curi ; 

For lips, where I oft haye drunk joy, without measure. 
And cheeks, blushing roses, I love thee, my girl. 

But, ah ! when the sad tale of pity does more thee, 
I love thee, indeed, for that deep bosom-sigh ; 

Tet most, for that sure pledge of nature, I lore thee, 
The tear-drop, that stands, in thy soft melting eye ! 
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And, stQ], while I gaze, at its tremulous motion, 
Or, down thy warm cheek, see it, stealing its way, 

'Tis dearer to me, than the pearl of the ocean. 
And clearer, than India's gem, is its ray* 

Give the tear to my lips, then ! and lore, thus requited, 
No longer shall mourn, for the loss of the sigh ; 

For that was for Heayen, and seraphs, delighted. 
Hare horn the dear tribute, in triumph, on higlu 

'Twere joy, though the last Ckf my days were tomorrow, ' 
To think you would coine, to latnent for my doom ; 

O'er my tablet, to shed such a teai^-drop of sorrow ; 
To heave such* a sigh, as you tum'd, from my tomfo. 

But, shortly, my love, shall our destinies sever, 
And ne'er shalt thou weep, o'er my tablet, for me. 

For, when I am cold, I shall rest me, forever. 
Beyond the wild water, far distant, from thee. 
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Bedrest, remember me, when the salt billow 
Shall bear me away, o'er the rough rolling main j 

Then let such a tear-drop bedew thy soft pillow, 
For him, who shall never behold thee again. 

Whentheytell thee,his lips, that,in pleasure, were blended^ 
'With thine, are clos'd, motionless, under the sod ; 

And, that life's ebbing breath, as it passed them, ascended, 
In sighs, to his mistress, and pray'rs, to his God ; 

Then say, that I loy'd thee, with warmest deyotion, 
And sigh, for my fortune, with sorrow sincere ; 

And, while my fond spirit shall catch the emotion. 
Oh ! shed such a tear-drop, for memory dear. 
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THE BILLOW. 



Go, little billow, rippling, go, 
Adown the streamlet, gently flowing ; 

And roll thy way, along the bay, 
Where, loud, the lengthening blasts are blowing. 

And strive, to gain the mighty main, 
Whtere, wild, the wat'ry war is raging ; 

And rear thy form, amid the storm. 
Where, fierce, the waves and winds are waging. 
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Where fast, before the thunder's roar, 
The mountain-waye is madly driven ; 

And bursts its ire, mid lightning's fire, 
High, in the arch of angry Heaven. 

There, tempest tost, the bark is lost. 
The sailor toils, o'er ocean swelling ; 

And hope has fled, while, round his head, 
The grey sea-mew is loudly yelling. 

When parting Ufe has oeas'd the strife, 
Go, Heavea speed thee, rolling billow, 

And bear him o'er, mid ocean's roar; 
Thy bosom be the lailor's pillow. 

And safely land, along the strand, 
Where angry waves are vainly swelling ; 

His sorrows o'er, to seek, once more. 
Far distant home, and humble dwelling. 
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Where now, beside the glassy pride, 
Of Ayou's smoothly flowing riyer, 

Poor Mary's sighs, that often rise, 
Monm, for the sailor, lost foreyer. 

Her tear-drops glide, with Ayon's tide, 
Fast falling, near the weeping willow ; 

Where Zephyr woo'd the tiny flood, 
That bore thee, first, a litde billow. 
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To the Citizens of Boston, the prompt and 

munificent consolers of the afflicted, whose Be- 

nevolence it is difficult adequately to panegyrize, 

and impossible to exaggerate, I dedicate this 

Poem, 

GEORGE MANNERS. 
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P&BFAOB. 



In the following lines two poetical essentials are wanting — Simile and Fiction. Such 
is the horrific sublimitj of its subject, that the former could not have been easily intro- 
duced without diminishing the Grandeur of Description; and 'such the affecting incidents 
of actual suffering to which it aUudes, that the latter would, in a great measure, have 
destroyed the interest and sympathy which they are calculated to excite. 

A SmiUy in heroic or descriptive poetry, should always elevate and enlarge our ideas 
of that with which it is compared; but neither the fancy of a Poet nor the realities of 
Nature could fiunish an image equal, in horror and magnificence, to an Ocean of Flame, 
agitated and impelled by its attendant Hurricane, consuming forests and spreading de- 
vastation and destruction over millions of acres: — Such, alas! was the dreadful dispensation 
of Providence with which the miserable inhabitants of New Brunswick were recently visit- 
ed — such the unparalleled horrors which I have attempted to describe. I feel (and who 
would not?) very inadequate to the task of doing justice to the afflicting subject; aU that ^ 
I have related is, however, according to the best information that I have been able to 
obtain, substantially correct, and I am confident that my motives will be justly apprecia- 
ted by a sympathizing and benevolent Public. 



vaota <c<i^srv^LiiiimiiV3<i^sf« 



< Horror ubique tnimos, nmnl ipsa tileiitia tarrent.*' 



What bosom bleeds not o'er th' historic page 
Which tells the horrors of a former age, 
When Herculaneum's and Pompeii's domes 
Smik simultaneous in their flaming tombs; 
When the Earth yawn'd convulsed, and, in one grave, 
Perish'd, engulph'd. Patrician — ^Freeman — Slave, — 
The letter'd Sage, the Maid in beauty's pride, 
Th' exulting Bridegroom and his blooming Bride, 
Th' unconscious Infant at its Mother's breast, 
The honor'd Matron and the Lord she blest?—* 
— Sad tale of woe ! — But, ah, the time has come 
To weep severer horrors nearer home ! 

9t 
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Lo ! a dense cloud obscures the Northern skies, — 

Hark! from New Brunswick, piercing shrieks arise; 

The wild deer starts astonish'd from his lair, 

The soaring eagle seeks a purer air, 

The wand'ring woodman stays his sturdy stroke. 

His breath impeded by impervious smoke; 

The moose, the bear, the wolf, rush mingled by. 

And scared and screaming birds around him fly ! 

A fearful warning of his dreadful fate — 

He strives to fly — but, ah, he strives too late; 

In vain Despair his waning strength renews, 

A flood of Flame on wings of Wind pursues — 

Exhausted, panting, to the Earth he falls. 

On his lov'd wife and helpless children calls: 

But wife, alas, nor child again shall hear 

The tender accents of that voice so dear: 

O'erta'en, enveloped by the ruthless fires. 

The wretched man in agony expires ! 

The blazing Deluge through the forest pours. 
His fell ally, the fierce Tornado, roars; 
Nor stream nor mountain their dire course restrains, 
They burst, at length, upon the peopled plains ! 
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Horror of horrors ! — can the Muse pourtray 
The matchless anguish of the dreadful day? 
Can the tongue utter — can the pen relate, 
In language adequate, the horrid fate 
Of the devoted towns? — With wild amaze 
Through the black smoke they see the flickering blaze ; 
Its pitchy fumes corrupt the ambient air, — 
A moment's left them — left them — to despair! 
Hark ! hark ! those loud, those agonizing cries ! 
A mother's voice ! — her stifled infant dies ! 
She clasps its corse, repeats its darling name, 
Reckless she hears approach the crackling flame ; 
Her husband rushes to their aid too late, — 
He cannot save them — but he shares their fate ! 
Lo! midst the fires, one darting in despair! — 
His only child, dear pledge of Love, is there ! 
Nature impels him with resistless force, 
In vain the flames oppose his frantic course- 
He gains his threshold! — ^for a moment blest. 
He clasps his son, exulting, to his breast; 
He flies again across the torrid plains, — 
His vigorous arm the precious charge sustains; — 
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Hope gives new energy ^ — ^fond hope to see 

His child again embrace a mother's knee^ — 

She, haply absent, lives to share his joy 

If to her arms he bear their lovely boy ! 

Vain hope, alas ! — No more that child shall bless 

A mother's heart — ^no more her bosom press ! — 

The raging elements more swiftly speed, 

The smothering fimiies the infant's lungs impede; 

The frenzied parent marks its lab' ring breath, — 

Convulsed it struggles in the grasp of Death ! 

Ye, who have seen a parching fever doom 

Your only infant to an early tomb, 

Watch' d by its couch with agony intense, 

Mark'd its now wand'ring, — ^now returning sense^ 

Bent to receive its feeble, fond embrace — 

Hoped, while the hectic flush illumed its face, — 

Hopeless beheld the transient color fly. 

Its cheek grow pale, and dim its gazeless eye. 

Heard the last flutt'ring of its ebbing breath. 

And witness' d all the horrors of its death, 

Ye, only ye, are privileged to know 

The father's dire pre-eminence of woe — 
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Your hearts a kindred sjrmpathy will own 

For those afflictions which ye once have known. 

Confusion — Terror — Uproar — Frenzy — Strife^ 
Mar every effort in defence of life — 
A horrid din of shrieks and groans and yells^ 
The pangs of suffering hundreds sadly tells — 
Crowds through the trackless woods attempt to fly^ 
The flames outstrip th^n — they are doom'd to die. 
Some, headlong plunging in the foaming waves^ 
Exchange the fun'ral pyre for wat'ry graves ! 
A lucky few escape the torrid beach 
On planks of pine, and doubtful jaafety reach. 

Hope, ye survivers, hope! — See o^er the surge 
Yon succ'ring bark the dauntless seamen urge — 
— Strain ev'ry sinew to impel the oar ! 
Quick ! or they perish ere ye gain the shore t 
Forward she presses! — but, alas, how small! — 
Who shall remain? — She can't receive them all! 
Yet all rush to her — Cease that horrid strife! 
Ah^ who can blame them? — they contend for life I — 
3 
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Frantic they cling to the receding boat^ 
Oppressed and crowded^ she can scarcely float ; 
Numbers convulsively the gunwale clasp, 
Thje oarsmen free it from their fatal grasp^*-^ 
Self-preservation hardens ev'ry bnBtet,^-^ 
A part must piBrish to pres^Tls the rest-^ 
Heart-rending scene !-^For them Hope's cheering ray 
Beam'd but a moment, flatt'ring to betray: 
Short, though severe, their suff'rings-^in the deep 
Their pangs are ended — and they cease to we^. 

Now glow the wave^ with raftd of burning pine, 
And all the merchant's floa:t]ng ribhes join 
To feed th' insatiate fires — Rock'd on the tide, 
Far from the beach hid gallant vessels ride^^ 
Still insecure — nor space ftor waters yield 
Against the rav'nihg pest a guardian shiield; 
The burning ^nbers, spread by furious gates. 
Descend in bhow'rs and fhsten on their sails; 
Their blazing masts the glowii^ deep illumre, 
Their crewfe desert them, mid the Sames cohsume'^ 
Stores, wharVe)s and doeks, Uve gen'ral ravage skttre, 
And all is ruin, horror and despair ! 
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At length the whirlwind's hadh'd; the welcome rains^ 
Descend in torrmts on die hissing plaiiffi, 
The blaze expires — ^bnt Misery remains! 
So deep, so poignant the sttrrivers' grief, 
Escape from death is scarcely deem'd relief^ 
Parents their children — children parents moum, 
Wives weep for lords that never will retmn — 
Lovers the loved — ^friends, slaughter'd friends deplore, — 
The tend'rest ties are rent to join no more. 

Drear, parch'd axMl desolate^ in horrid guise, 
Surromiding scenes accord with streaming eyes — 
Ashes lie scattered, — recent cinders smoke 
Where wav'd the pine said tow'r'd the momu^ch oak; 
Their blasted tranks in rifted ruin stand, 
Black, charr'd and branchless, they deform the land 
Thev once adomM. — Scorch' d, mangled, seai*M and dead, 
TKe herds lie prostrate where they lately fed: 
Orttincto's stream a hideous group pollutes, 
The sodden carcasses of men and brutes — 
These urg'd by Instinct, and by Reason those, 
Assur'd of death, the milder agmt chose--* 
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Not e^en the natives of the flood were spared, 
The stifled shoals the gen'ral havoc shared; 
Lifeless they float along the neighboring strand. 
Or lie, in putrid myriads, on the sand \* 
An universal devastation reigns 
Through ev'ry hill, and saddens all the plains. 

Though the full tide of general anguish flovir, 
The heart will dwell on individual woe. 
And own a warmer sympathy for grief, 
Beyond the reach of solace or relief — 
Such as yon wretched youth's, — without control 
Sorrow triumphant revels in his soul — 
He in a moment reach' d Grief's utmost bourne, 
Chief mourner he, where all are doom'd to mourn. 



*A11 that Homer feigned of the Seamander was realized by the riverfl of New Branswick. InnumentP^ 
ble salmon and other fish, stifled by the smoke or destroyed by the excessive heat of the atmosphere, were 
east lifeless upon their shores. To describe this circumstance, with any degree of poetical effect, I found ex- 
tremely difficult: Fish, save **the enormous Monsters of the Deep,'* are by no means *<a subject of the 8ub^ 
lime:** Even Pope has failed in his translation of the passage to which I have above alluded; indeed» the 
lustre of the Greek language seems necessary to embellish the description: — ^his version is as follows: 



^ the fishes pant for breath. 



« The eels lie twisting in the pangs of death, 
*< Now flounce aloft, now dive the scaly fry, 
<< Or, gasping, turn their bellies to the sky.'* 

Pope. II. 21 r. 412.. 
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From Erin's isle, on wings of Love, he fled 
With the dear partner of his bridal bed: 
Long had they loved, and long they sought to gain 
A father's sanction to their vows, in vain; 
Proud of his wealth, th' obdurate parent strove. 
By ev'ry art, to thwart their blameless love; 
Though ev'ry charm adom'd her beauteous face,. 
Though her form boasted ev'ry winning grace, 
Though purity of thought and taste refined 
Beam'd in her eye, — the index of har mind. 
One charm alone could his consent secure, 
That one she wanted — she, alas, was poor ! 
Love proved resistless, — the fond lover prest,. 
And mutual faith a secret marriage blest. 
Far o'er the Western main they sought repose — 
In doom'd New Brunswick's woods their cottage rose; 
There Peace and Love, awhile, dwelt unrestrain'd^ 
And bliss, which fiction feigns, was there attain'd. 
Alas, while all was happiness and joy. 
Fate seal'd her dire commission to destroy: 
He, on the morning of the fatal day. 
Had launch'd his shallop in the neighb'ring bayr 
4 
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A parting tear had gemm'd her beauteous face, 
A sigh escaped her in their last embrace, — 
(Alas, their last indeed!) — a boding gloom 
Oppressed his bosom as he left his home, — 
The weakness still unwilling to betray, 
Towards the beach he bent his lonely way. 
Scarce had his bark approach'd the adverse shore. 
When his ear caught the rising whirlwind's roar — 
He sees the fires illume the stormy West! — 
Horror and anguish fasten on his breast; 
Still hope he cherishes !' — Avenging Heaven 
Had never mortal heart so sorely riv'n, — 
Her angel virtues must protect his wife, 
The flames must spare so pure, so dear a life! — 
Such are his maniac thoughts — Alas, how vain! — 
That wife his arms shall never clasp again — 
Helpless she shrieks, the all-devouring flame 
Feeds on her charms and racks her tender frame ; 
Her husband hears not her heart-rending cries. 
Writhing, alone, the lovely sufferer dies. 

The storm is pass'd — the adverse winds no more 
Repel his efforts to regain the shore. 
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Winged with Despair^ he rushes to the spot 
Where late he left her in his happy cot, — 
But wife nor cot now bless his anxious eje^r^ 
AII9 all in one sad ruin mingled lies. 
Speechless the miserable maniac stands. 
Extending Heavenwards his imploring hands. 
With vacant gaze regards the horrid heap 
Of smould'ring ruins — but he cannot weep: — 
His heart rejects the desolating truth « 

That she, so lately gay in health and youth, 
So fair, so pure, so lovely and so loved. 
She whose affections he so often proved, 
Is lost — forever lost ! — ^her beauteous form 
Scattered in ashes by the ruthless storm! 
Thus on some leafless branch or rugged stone 
Sits the sad eagle, desolate and lone. 
Gazes intently on the fatal spot 
Where his mate perishM by the recent shot, 
Throws his far-darting eye across the heathy 
Vainly expecting her return from death. 

Turn we our eyes from these soul-harrowing sights 
To scenes in which Humanity delights: 
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Though Famine ^aunt, with fell destruction rife, 
Rushes relentless against suffering Life, 
Lo ! mild Benevolence*' presents her shield 
And drives the rav'ning monster from the field; 
From ev'ry breast extracts the venom'd dart, 
And pours her balm on ev'ry bleeding heart. 
All hail! thou noblest attribute of man, 
Thou grand ess^itial in the social plan 
Of Nature— O, may thy bland influence bind 
In one vast family all human kind, 
Soften asperities of kindred States, 
Blot out all traces of uimat'ral hates, 
ConciUate feelings lib'ral, just and kind, 
And re-unite the ties by feuds disjoined ! 



*It might, perhaps, appear invidiouB to meation mdiTidnal initancefl of Liberality and Benerolence; I may, 
however, be allowed to observe that, munificent as the contributions. of affluent individuals resident in Boston 
have been, much larger sums were, as I have been informed, proffered by them, which were, however, very 
properly declined, by the Committee appointed to conduct <the Subscription, lest their acceptance should have 
excited unpleasant and disadvantageous feelings In the bosoms of those whose means were not so adequate to 
the manifestation of their equally humane dispositions. The sums collected at the various places of wor- 
ship, in Boston and its vicinity, furnish a delightful proof that all Christian Sects unite in the practice of 
Benevolence. 
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